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Hien and Manners. 


THE JOHN BULL’S BURLESQUE OF MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTES. 
i 

A very laughable but most outrageously extravagant 
letter which has appeared in a recent number of the John 
Buil, has been already commented upon in the Mercury, 
in which a promise was given to amuse the readers of the 
Kaleidoscope, by copying the article entire. We now re- 
deem the pledge, in doing which we shall, by way of 
preface, appropriate a few of the editorial comments of 
the Mercury, as we must not permit the John Bull’s 
quizzical letter, innoxious as it is rendered by its exces- 
sive absurdity, to pass into the Kaleidoscope without pro- 
testing against caricaturing institutions which we hold in 
esteem and reverence. 

*¢ The object of the Juin Bull's jeu aesprit (says the 
Mercury) is to burlesque the Mechanics’ Institutes, by 
attempting to show that the lectures addressed to the 
working classes, will be not only useless, but mischievous ; 
tending to puzzle the hearers and to render them ridi- 
culous pedants. The writer, however, has entirely over- 
shot his mark, and although it is impossible to refrain 
laughing at the very whimsical malaprops and outrageous 
puns with which the letter of Benjamin Wilkins, an 
operative, addressed to his uninitiated friend Tim, abounds, 
yet we do not apprehend any very serious consequences 
from this mode of treating the subject.” 

Benjamin Wilkin, the supposed writer of the subjoined 
precious effusion, is, it seems, a member of the London 
Mechanics’ Institute, who, after attending a few of Dr. 
Birkbeck’s lectures, is desirous of showing off to his friend 
Tim, to whom he addresses his letter, in which we have, at 
second-hand, all the old jokes about Matthew Mat- 
tocks, Comic Sections, Ox-hides, Hornithology, Acowstics, 
and Hopticks, which we thought had had their day ; but 
we fancy our readers will find in his epistle some new 
points, although they border too much upon caricature to 
produce any thing but broad grins. 

Argument may be thought to be thrown away upon so 
perverse a writer as the John Bull, but as many very well 
meaning persons entertain strong, but, in our opinion, ill- 
founded prejudices against the education of the working 
classes of the community, we take this opportunity of 
recommending to such timid and mistaken persons the ad- 
dress which the Rev. A. Wilson delivered, on Thursday 
evening, at the lecture room of the Mechanics’ School of 
Arts, and which we shall give at full length in the next Ka- 
leidoscope. We shall now introduce our readers to John 
Bull, after requesting their attention to the following edi- 
torial comment of the Mercury : 

‘* If it be, as we suppose it is, the object of the editor of 
the John Bull to show that “a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing,” we must observe, that the assertion (to which 
Pope’s fine poetry has attached more value than it in- 
trinsically merits) does not apply to that sort of learning 





A dabbling in classical learning, it is true, too often pro- 
duces. a most offensive and shallow coxcomb; and the 


knowledge of words than of things; and his. superficial 
acquaintance with a variety of languages serves, there- 
fore, no other purpose than to enable him to expose him- 
self in a greater variety of modes. Such characters as 
these, when we hear them sporting their Latin or Greek, 
remind us of the excuse made for the practice by a cele- 
brated satirist, who observed, that ‘*men ought not to be 
denied the privilege of using a language they do not un- 
derstand, when they are speaking upon a subject they do 
not comprehend.” But the kind of knowledge commu- 
nicated by the lecturers at Mechanics’ Institutes (if the 
lecturers are men of sense) is the knowledge of facts, upon 
which all science rests; and we do not hesitate to assert, 
that every new fact acquired by a man, whilst it is an 
addition to his stock of knowledge, tends to render him, 
at the same time, a more useful member of society, 
and more valuable to his employer ;—for few persons, 
we presume, will be hardy enough to deny, that an iron- 
founder, for instance, who, by means of books, or of the 
instructions he has received by lectures, has become ac- 
quainted with the theery of the steam-engine, is more to 
be prized than the man who merely understands the 
mechanical part of constructing and putting it together, 
without knowing any thing whatever of the principle 
upon which it operates.” 





BENJAMIN WILKIN’S LETTER TO HIS FRIEND TIM. 


Street, Sept. 20, 1825. 
DEaR Tim,—I do not lose a minute in advising you to 
enter yourself of our institution—it is the only thing to 
make a man feel that he isa man; and if he can get learn- 
ing, he is equal to the greatest in the land. Well, Tim, 
and we do learn—it is quite surprising the clear view I 
have got of all the subjects upon which the Doctor has 
been lecturing. 

The first thing which he has taught us is out of the works 
of Matthew Mattocks—all about comic sections and the 
projection of the spears, which is just as easy as any thing ; 
and yet without it we can do nothing. The Doctor says, 
& man cannot snuff a candle as it ought to be who has not 
read Matthew Mattocks. 

If you wanted to draw an angel of forty-five, how would 
you do it without Matthew Mattocks? {f you wanted to 
make a perpendicular out of an angel of forty-five, you 
never could do it if you did not understand jometry ; for 
instance, you don’t know what a straight line is (nor ever 
can know) unless you study jometry. A straight line, 
Tim, is the shortest way from one point to another—like 
the Quadrant in Regent-street, which is the shortest way 
from the County Fire-office to the corner of Vigo-lane. 
You don’t know what a right angeled tryangal is! Not 
you=-how should you? Look up the kitchen chimney, 
Tim, you will see one right opposite the boiler; it is a 
square thing, and called a right angel tryangel, because 
two of its sides is opposite to the high-pot-in-use for keep- 
ing the principal’s tea-water hot. 

What do you think is a ratio of equality ?—why, that 
which things of equal size bear to each other; but an in- 
verse ratio is a reagon given in poetry; so we say there is 








reason is, that he attaches more value to the plumage! 





than to the substance ;—he piques himself more upon the 


Now you will say, what is the use of comic sections to a 
linen-draper? Stuff, Tim—the study of comic sections 
teaches you to remember all the signs wherever you have 
once been, so that a man once learning them has no ocea- 
sion to revert his axes, which means to make any farther 
inquiries. 

In comic sections, the greater the distance of the folks 
from the centre, the more comical they are, because it af- 
fects their gravity, and they are eccentric: now, if a bee 
gets upon a plain, they call that the He lips, while the 
segment of a diameter is called an abcess; so that my 
uncle George, who is so bad of the liver complaint, may be 
said to have got the segment of a diameter in his right side. 

I cannot, in the space of this letter, work out problems 
but this I can teli you I know as a fact—which is, that 
every great circle which passes through a projecting point 
is projected into a straight line, passing through the centre 
of the primitive. The Doctor says this is very useful to 
be observed in making toasts—which, by the way, I shall 
decline doing any more, if any principal requires it. 
Thanks to my knowledge, I am resolved never to pass the 
straight line of his toasting-fork through the centre of a 
primitive muffin again as long as I live. 

One problem was given to me to work out, which I did 
in a twinkling.—Given C. A. B. to find Q. 

Answer—‘* Take your C, A. B. through Hammersmith, 
turn to the left just before you get to Brentford, and Kew 
is right before you.” 

I have not shown my answer to the Doctor yet, but I 
know that must be it. There is another writer upon these 
things, called New Mattocks, who tells you all about air 
and water.—Air, Tim, is very heavy, and not light, as we 
thought it, which shows that the immortal Kean was wrong 
when he talked about trifles light as air. The Doctor has 
promised me a bladder, and a Cymon, and a pistol of my 
own, and when I do my experiments you shall see what a 
pump really is. 

Do you know there is no such thing as blood ?—the red 
stuff in us is all cruor—at least all the lively part (the 
serious part is limp); we may therefore kill our enemies 
without danger—there is no law against shedding cruor. 
Little do you think, Tim, of the wonders of the earth 
—little do you think that primitive trap comes from the 
island of Granite. Macasheis and Salacious are sisters, 
Tim—and fussils, which I thought were stones, are vege- 
tables. Mercury, who is a god in prophane divinity, and 
is sometimes made into pills, has a great many improper 
women belonging to hii (they call them by the common. 
est name at lecture) and he finds them all in quicksilver. 
This is called jology; there you will find the topers 
with quarts, which is natural; what they drink I can’t 
say, but nothing very good, I suspect, for the Doctor says 
they are only secondary compounds, 

At a place called Tame, in Oxfordshire, is a wild race 
of people, called Bedlamites ; and at Goring another set, 
called Naughtily—owing, perhaps, to living so near the 
colleges there. 

Wednesday the Doctor lectured for more than four 
minutes upon thunder and electricity : he told us how to 
measure the distance of a storm by means of a second. 
hand watch ; so [{ accordingly sold my own, which was a 





neither rhyme nor reason in a thing when it means nothing. 








new one, and bought a second-hand one at a pawnbroker’s, ’ 
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to try with. The Doctor says, sound travels at the rate of 
186,786 feet four inchesand a quarter in a minute—how 
he found that out so exactly, he won’t tell nobody ; but 
he said, if we brought it down into yards first, we could 
easily measure it off into miles, and so ascertain the dis- 
tance. I know I could do the last if 1 had time, but how 
to get the sound down ‘into the yard, to measure it, I am 
quite at a loss. 

One curious thing about lightning is, that, if it strikes 
bell-wires, it turns them into ox-hides, which I had no 
iden of: it also melts money in men’s pockets, which is 
the reason that our principal's eldest daughter, Julia 
Maria, always calls a glass of gin a flash of lighting, in- 
asmuch as it melts the drinker’s cash. The greatest dis- 
covery in electricity was making leaden phials. 

I have also heard two lectures on Hopticks, which I 
thought at first alluded to them. shabby gentlefolks who 
first runs up bills, and then runs away, being derived, as 
Mr. Linley Murray, the great bookseller, says, from tick 
and hop; but I find it relates to eyes. 

In this art they have two sorts of glasses for drinking 
out of—one sort is called concave, which is used when you 
drink in the cellar itself; the other convex, which get 
when wine is scarce. The effect of the concave is very 
curious, for when you have got a glass too much you see 
double. 

Buffoon, who was a great French natural, says he saw 
grec’ clouds in the sky, and a gentleman of the name of 
Shiner wrote a book about the Sun. The Doctor said we 
should devote a good deal of our time to digesting Bacon, 
so I ordered six pounds out of the middle, though I cannot 
see what that has to do with it. I know it is to be cooked ; 
for, after the Doctor had spoken about the Fryer, he said 
he preferred bacon to boil. 

The Doctor talked of the family of the Lenses: he says 
there are nine of them left; but I am afraid they have 
not had the advantages of education, for he told us they 
wanted a great deal of polishing; he also paid a hand- 
some compliment to poor Emery, which pleased me very 
much. 

I have dabbled a little in Astrology; Satin has got a 
ring, and Jupiter wears a belt : we can see him out of the 
garret-window of the Institution so plain as to see black 
spots on his desk, which is, doubtless, ink. Whenever he 
gets too proud, there is a revolution, in which they take 
away three of his moons; and very proper too; why should 
moonshine be wasted? Venus, which is the goddess of 
beauty, has several spots about her, and revolves upon 
her axes. I wonder she does not hurt herself in turning 
about upon such sharp things, particularly as she has got 
no drapery. 

We are to have a lecture on the Bell-letters to-morrow, 
which I believe relates to some new regulations of Mr. 
Freeling for collecting them a little earlier in the evening 
from the General Postmen. Hornithology is to teach us 
the nature of large cattle; Acowsticks will enable us to 
detect adultery in milk ; Gastronomy will assist us in 
lighting up our show-rooms economically, and, Helmin- 
thology make us dabs at steering the Huckabuck cutter 
through Chelsea reach; O-fie-ology, to which the Doctor 
alluded last night, I have nothing to do with, for Julia 
Maria’s sake. 

But, my dear Tim, beside all these, the Doctor tells us 
that up in the celestials there are bears, and bulls, and 
birds, and virgins, and rams, and fish, and scales, and 
goats, and archers, and foxes, and geese, and lizards, and 
peacock’s tails, and a lady in a chair, and I don’t know 
what, which, he says, form a great many consternations, 
which I do not wonder at; he says, also, that the sun is 
ninety-four millions nine hundred and’ ninety -eight miles 


Theology and Politics, which as yet we was not numerous 
enough to hear. You may rely on my giving you an 
account how I get on. Meanwhile, I shall look out to 
better myself, as 1 have no notion of shutting up shop of 
an evening fora principal who does not know the difference 
between a Perrygee and an Apogee.—Yours, truly, 
BENJAMIN WILKINS. 





[SEE A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.) 


NO. Il. 


SKETCHES OF SCOTLAND AND SCOTSMEN. 
BY DOCTOR TIMOTHY TWIST, 
Graduate of the Marischal College, Aberdeen. 


‘* Fools are known by looking wise, 
As men find woodcocks by their eyes.” 
HupIBRAs. 
“ Le vesciche galleggiano sopr’acqua, mentre le cose di peso 
vanno al fondo.” 


A NIGHT AT AMBROSE’S. 


I was told that a club met at Ambrose’s this evening ; 
thither I went, and, through the mediation of a friend, 
procured admission. Upon entering a spacious apartment, 
I found ranged on either side of an oblong table a number 
of gentlemen, whom I imagined to be highlandmen ;— 
there was the hard features and high cheekbones, the 
deep gray eyes, bushy whiskers, and the tanned scaly com- 
plexion of the ** children of the mist.”” Each sat with a 
brimful toddy glass before him, which ‘+ ever and anon 
he gave” his lips, 

“ Which thereat seem’d to smile.” 
At the upper end of the room sat one with a cigar between 
his teeth; his forehead was bedecked with a garland of 
holly, and the chair upon which he reclined being raised 
a cubit above the others, gave to his person that altitude 
and importance which was requisite to his official station. 
He was a thin-faced, sharp-eyed little fellow, such as I 
have often seen bustling about the courts of law. His 
person is thus described in a poem, by Loda, the laureat 
of the clubroom : 
His square and narrow forehead, peaked chin, 
And smali but pier¢ing eyes of keenest wit, 
Bespoke the tensioned faculties within 
This bustling, busy, and sententious cit; 
Such was his face, with smart and pointed “ snout,” 
Like one accustomed to.a “ sharp look out.” 
His hair was raven, and his cheek was thin, 
With lips compressed in energy of mind, 
The little “ reeky deil” of swarthy skin, &c. 
Such was the person whom the members addressed as their 
president. He appeared to be quite ‘‘ at home,” as the 
slang runs, and performed the honours of the office with 
eclat. Upon my being introduced to him, he smiled most 
benignantly. I was flattered by it, and thanked him in- 
wardly. My chair was set, and a large club glass, flowing 
with toddy, was placed before me. The business of the 
meeting, after this trifling interruption, again went on, 
and the members being occupied either with the general 
topic, or engaged in close ‘* confab,” in small parties, 
among themselves, gave me an opportunity to survey the 
faces and manners of the strangers among whom I had 
unceremoniously placed myself. In looking towards the 
remote end of the table, I could scarce suppress my risible 
emotions: a wedge-faced, bewhiskered, baboon of a high- 
landman, of gigantic stature, had placed himself as their 
vice-president. He was generally objected to at his own 
end of the table, but the exertions of the two members 
who sat next him to displace him from his usurped dignity 
was highly laughable: one of them, I was informed, was 
a probationer of the Presbyterian persuasion—poor, but 





and three quarters from town; he did not tell us whether 
from Hyde-park corner end or Whitechapel, but that 
would not make more than five miles’ difference at any | 
rate. Only think, Tim, that’s forty-seven million times as | 
far as from our house to the Yorkshire Stingo ! | 
Ne xt week, the Doctor is going to give a lecture on 


proud—sinful, yet sanctified ; the other, strange as it 
may appear, happened also to be a probationer, but of the 
Scottish episcopacy: he was a fat, ‘* oily man of God”— 

good humoured, but swaggering ; had no great pretensions 
to‘sanctity, yet, nevertheless, was a tolerably good Chris. 


standing, (which to some Presbyterians may appear para- 
doxical,) could enjoy, with his whole heart, the good things 
which Heaven had sent him. The Lutheran assailed his 
Magog with pun and banter, and with his reverend limbs 
essayed to shove the chair from beneath him; but the 
other divine having his ** mouth opened,” (for be it known, 
that a Scottish Presbyterian parson never does voluntarily 
open his mouth; it is, of course, opened by spiritual 
agency,) having, therefore, his ** mouth opened,” no 
doubt by the spirit of opposition, he poured his volumes 
of smoky eloquence, unillumined by a single spark, but 
heavy and opaque, like the long and dreary wreaths dis- 
gorged from the funnel of the Henry Bell, steam-yacht. 
Much to the edification of all around him did this mo- 
rose automaton argue and prose over the recumbent high- 
landman; but Magog, like most highlandmen, was in- 
vulnerable: the wit of the Episcopalian was idly flashed 
against the adament of obduracy, and the sapping and 
mining of the Presbyterian only gave relief to the pedestal 
of his colossal foe. The case being taken up by my very 
good friend at the head of the table, the highlandman 
was established and confirmed in all the rights and appur- 
tenances of his office. They were, as usual, that he should 
be toddy-caterer to his end of the table. A huge clasped 
punch-bowl was set before him ; one which had gone 
through much service, and had witnessed many a row. 
It had experienced the insolence of office, like other in- 
jured merit, and had borne its cracks and its bruises with 
as good a grace as vessels more empty and less tender in 
that ambitious hour when highland friendship displays 
its striking conviviality. A toddy-howl, unless a veteran, 
bearing proofs of antiquity and service upon the face of it, 
is, in the estimation of fashionable Athenians, a vulgar 
utensil. This one was highly esteemed; it bore its ho- 
nours thick upon it, and was worthy the estimation it had 
so dearly earned. Squeezers, lemons, glenlevit, and steam- 
ing water, with the other paraphernalia of a jovial board, 
were drawn up in formidable array, and a large wooden 
toddy-ladle put into the official hand of our Vice. This 
toddy-ladle was reckoned a valuable curiosity of rare 
workmanship: the mouth-piece was formed out of one 
of the goblined rafters of Alloway Kirk ; and some people 
asserted that the shaft or handle was part of the identical 
broomstick upon which Cutty Sark rode on the eventful 
night when Tam o’Shanter’s Maggy lost her ** auld gray 
tail ;”’ for, 

“ Ere the keystane she could make, 

The fient a tail she had to shake.” 
Others offered to prove that the handle was scooped from 
the famous yew-tree under which the amorous Mary 
Stuart and her Darnley toyed by Cruikstone’s ‘ lanely 
wa’;”” but of what wood soever it might have been 
‘* built,” is of small moment, since it was a large and a 
strong ladle: people less belligerent would not have dis- 
puted its origin. The workmanship was curious; a pair 
of griffins joined the handle to the mouth-piece, and the 
extremity of the shaft was carved into a ram’s head with 
notable horns. Thesun, moon, and seven stars begrimed 
the outside, and a good Spanish dollar adorned the hol- 
low of the cup. 
I have been thus minute in my detail, that nothing 
evincing the taste of the modern Athenians may be lost. 
The bowl and ladle belonged to the members of the 
club, as also did an enormous highland mull. This 
article was formed from a bullock’s horn, elegantly coiled 
and polished : appended to it, by a silver chain, was an 
ivory mallet, and an ivory nose-pick, a ncse-spoon of 
silver, gilt, and an ornamented brush of camel’s hair. 
None but a highlandman can describe the various uses of 
these various appendages. The little sleek Episcopalian 
probationer threw light upon the uses to which they some- 
times are applied. Being foiled in his endeavours to re- 
move his colossal adversary, he meditated revenge, and 
by observing with more humour than wisdom, that he 
** addressed the club with great reluctance, but as he had 





' tian ; read his prayers morning and night, and,-notwith- 





often remarked the inconvenience members were put to 
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in delivering over the great mull to one another, he hum- 
bly proposed, that the very honourable the punch-pur- 
veyor should, for the: general convenience, accompany 
the great mull in its revolutions round the table after 
every toast; that he should brush each member's right 
honourable nose with his camel’s hair, and that he should 
mete out one spoonful of his rappee to the members, 
in rotation, until he reached his seat of office by the oppo- 
site side.” This degrading supplement to the office of 
Vice-chairman was loudly opposed from all quarters, and 
after a few jokes and much faughter order was re-esta- 
blished. 
I now addressed the occupant of my right-hand chair : 
he wore spectacles and wig: his age was probably five- 
and-twenty, for he told me he had enjoyed mojorship 
only four years, and in this short period he had effected 
that devastation on his constitution which usually takes 
plain men fifty years to perform. He had no pretensions 
whatever to learning, although he was strongly solicited 
to become a member of this club, which, you shall shortly 
observe, pretended to meet for literary purposes. He 
could not partake deeply of the pleasures of the bowl, he 
said, and he seldom spoke much; but he was a favourite 
with the whole club: he had seen life, and he went 
through the routine of fashionable vice with a coolness 
quite astonishing to the younger members: he was their 
leader in all their nocturnal frolics, and generally brought 
them off triumphant: he led them to enjoyment, but his 
days of enjoyment were gone past: he lived a sort of 
negative existence : he neither felt nor cared to feel. If 
nothing ruffled his winter of existence, thus prematurely 
brought on, he was satisfied and almost happy. He 
talked coolly and without interest to me on many subjects. 
I am indebted to him for my knowledge of most of the 
characters whom I this night met. They were, as I had 
anticipated, principally young highlandmen, who had 
eome down to Edinburgh either to pursue their education, 
or to become initiated into the practice of law, medicine, 
or divinity. 
Edinburgh, like Midas, hath the virtue of changing that 
which appréacheth it into a superior metal. No sooner 
had our highlandmen breathed the air of Princes-street 
than they became wits and men of fashion. The rust of 
the Uists of Sky and of the very respectable island of Muck 
was instinctively rubbed off. The brogues of Argyleshire, 
of Banffshire, and of the Orcades were instantly mellowed 
into the sweet twang and sing-song drawl of a modern 
Athenian. Philibeg was cast off for that testy garment once 
known by the name of breeches, and the spacious-bot- 
tomed trews thrown off for the laced and tinselled -panta- 
loon. Horny fists, which erst were wont to wield the flail, 
or guide the plough, were changed into white silky palms, 
now clothed in kid-gloves.—Oh, tempora ! oh, mores ! 
“« Without black silk breeches what is man ?” 
(Te be continued.) 





Ghe Lnbestiqator. ° 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 

Politics. | 
POLITICAL ECONOMY MADE EASY. 
—— 
Cuar. .—WEALTH, CAPITAL, VALUS. 





(Continued from our last.) 
EYYECT OF MONOPOLY IN REGULATING VALUE. 
Generalized in the way above stated, the principle, that 
equal capitals, employed for equal times, have equivalent 
results, embraces every case respecting the 
value, in which the competition of capitalists equalizes 
profits. But there are many cases in which the ts 


. because the competition of capitalists | the some which commodities 
ion | anot 


eannot be °4 
is suspended, either in whole or in part. The suspension 





distinct operations ; the first, the simple operation of ascer- 
tion of | taining the — ‘of purchasing possessed by contempo- 
rary comm 

the second, the more complex operation of ascertaining 
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above stated. 


which competition operates uncHecked. 


to the necessaries of life. 


value of those things which constitute a day’s subsistence 
can never, for any length of time, excee 


it did, the capitalist, instead of obtaining a profit, would 
suffer a loss, and labour could not be advantageously em- 
ployed. It necessarily follows from this principle, or ra- 
ther, it is the same principle differently expressed, that 
the value of the articles produced by a day’s labour, can- 
not be permanently lower than the value of the articles 
constituting a-day’s subsistence; for if it did, the labourer, 
instead of earning a profit for his employer, cannot re- 
place what he expended while at work. These principles, 
as will hereafter appear, are of great practical importance. 
From this analysis it appears that it is only articléS of 
luxury whose value can be indefinitely increased by mo- 
nopoly that there is a maximum, beyond which the 
value of subsistence, in relation to other things, cannot 
rise; and that there is a mininum, below which, in rela- 
tion to subsistence, the value of the other products of in- 
dustry cannot fall. It also appears, that with the excep- 
tion of those rare articles of luxury, the quantity of which 
cannot be increased with the demand, the value of all 
commodities is sagnloted by the amount of capital re- 
quired to produce them, under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances to which it may be necessary to resort, in 
order to keep the supply level with the demand. 


THE MEASURE OF VALUE. 
When commodities are directly exchanged, they indi- 
cate the value of each other. Thus, when a quarter of 
corn exchanges for a yard of cloth, the corn expresses the 
degree of purchasing power possessed by the cloth, and 
the cloth the degree of that power possessed by the corn. 
But of the multitude of commodities brought to market, 
the great majority cannot be directly exchanged, and 
therefore their respective values cannot be ascertained and 
compared, except by means of some one commodity em- 
ployed as a common medium. Thus, if corn and cloth 
were never directly exchanged, but if it appeared that a 
quarter of corn and a yard of cloth, each exchanged for 
the same quantity of gold, then it would immediately ap- 
pear that the value of the corn was equal to that of the 
cloth; and in the language of Political Economy the 
gold which served in this way as the medium of compa- 
rison, would be called the measure of value. That patti- 
cular commodity which is employed as the medium for 
ascertaining and comparing the value of other commodi- 
ties, is called money ; and value expressed in money, is 
denominated price. To measure the value of commodities 
is nothing more than to ascertain and to compare their 
prices. 
It is often necessary to compare the value of commodi- 
ties at the present, and at some former —_ The wa 
in which this species of measuring value is westiinied, 
though somewhat more complex, is similar to that just 
described. Should I find, that at present, an ounce of 
Id is the price of a quarter of corn, and of a yard of 
road cloth, and should I, on 8 reference to,the necessary 
documents, discover, that two hundred years ago an ounce 
of gold was the price of four quarters of corn, and of two 
yards of broad cloth, then the value of corn, in relation 
to cloth, at the present period, and the value of corn to 
cloth at the former period, being both known, the relative 
value of the two articles, at these two periods, may be 
compared or measured. The power of corn to purchase 
cloth now will be seen to be twice as t as was the 
power of corn to purchase cloth two hundred years ago. 


OF THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 
We have seen that in measuring value, there are two 


ities not directly exchanged against each other; 


possess of ‘purchasing one 
er at one period, and comparing this with the power 


regulated by principles somewhat diffetent from those 


When any one set of capitalists possess peculiar advan- 
tages in skill, situation, or connexion, the value of the 
commodities which they bring to market will not be regu- 
lated by the amount of capital employed in producing 
them, under such peculiar advantages ; but, on the con- 
trary, will be regulated by the expenditure which must be 
incurred in producing them in those ordinary cases under 


No limits can be assigned to the value of those articles 
of luxury, the supply of which cannot be increased in pro- 
portion to the demand. The case is different with respect 
To the value of these there are 
natural limits which cannot be permanently passed. The 


the value of 
those things which are produced by a day’s labour ; for if 


the measure of value is a commodity employed as a gene- 
ral and common instrument of exchange, by means of 
which the powers of purchasing whether at the same, or 
at different times, may be computed, and compared. Poli- 
tical Economists, however, have sought for a more perfect 
measure. They have endeavoured to discover a standard, 
which possessing, itself, a fixed and invariable value,may 
measure the varying values of all other things. Such a 
standard is unattainable. The idea of it involves a con- 
tradiction. No one commodity can possess a uniform 
power of purchasing all other commodities, unless all 
other commodities possess a uniform power of purchasing 
it. A uniform standard for measuring the variations in 
the value of other things can exist only where there are 
no other variations in the value of other things to be 
measured. 

Tt betrays a misconception of the nature of value to sup- 
pose that an invariable standard is ‘necessary, in order to 
measure it. If I find that at present an ounce of gold is 
the price of a yard of cloth, and the price of a quarter of 
corn, I ascertain with as much certainty as the fact is sus- 
ceptible of, that these quantities of cloth and corn possess 
an equal value or power of purchasing. And if I discover 
that, two hundred years ago, an ounce of gold was the 
price of two yards of cloth, and the — of four quarters 
of corn, then, notwithstanding the altered value of gold, 
T can infer, with the most Poo accuracy, that at that 
remote period the value of cloth and corn was twice as 
great as at present. ‘This computation and comparison of 
relative powers of purchasing is that which we call measur- 
ing value, and a commodity employed as a common 
medium of exchange, and thereby enabling us to form 
such computation and comparison, is the only measure of 
value which it is possible to obtain, or of which we are 
capable of forming a consistent conception. 

(To be continued.) 








[PROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 


IRISH ELK. 


Every new fact in geology only renders the great dis- 
puted- question ten times more puzzling ;—witness the 
scientific and unanswerable. discoveries of Cuvier ; the 
Russian flesh and blood elephant preserved for ages in an 
ice-bank, and the fossil elk remains so frequently found 
in the turf-bogs of Ireland. Among the many reinarkable. 
facts which tend to overturn long-cherished theories, it 
may be also mentioned that these elk remains, of a species 
long extinct, are found at various depths, and without 
there being the least appearance of any other animal re- 
mains, either human or otherwise; though its great 
powers of defence would lead us to suppose that the Irish 
elk had ferocious enemies to guard against. It is a sin- 
gular, but well known peculiarity of turf water, that it 
never putrifies like other stagnant waters; and, therefore, 
its strongly antisceptic properties would be equally favour- 
able to the preservation of other animal remains, had any 
such been embedded in the same placcs. The great bog 
of Allen extends through three counties, to within a few 
miles of Dublin; and yet, the people living near this im- 
mense swamp, are not in the least more subject to pesti- 
lential complaints than those of other places. From pre- 
sent facts, the elk appears to have been anciently the only 
inhabitant of Ireland, and though the bogs abound with 
timber underneath, it would seem, from the immense 
spread of its horns, as if it could never have inhabited the 
woods. 

A perfect skeleton of this giant deer is in the Museum 
in Kildare-street, Dublia, and its principal dimensions are 
as follows :—height to the top of the shoulder, 6 feet 6 
inches; distance between the extreme tips of the horns, 
near 12 feet; height from the ground to the highest point 
of the horns, is 10 feet 4 inches; the horns are palmated 
towards the end, their greatest breadth there being 2 feet 
10 inches; the horns, with the head attached, weighed 87 
16 avoirdupois; above the back, rise nearly upright spines 
of bone to a foot in height; and the necessity of these 
spines is obvious, considering the strong cervical ligament 
and powerful muscles required for supporting and moving 
a head, which, at a moderate calculation, must have sus- 
tained a weight of three quarters of a hundred of solid 








of competition amongst producing capitalists is termed 
monopoly ; and, in all cases ef monopoly, value will be 


of similar commodities may have possessed of purchasin 
one another at some former period. We have also seen that 


bony matter: like other deer, there is an additional joint 
in the shoulder part. 
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Poetry. 











STANZAS. 
WRITTEN IN THE COUNTRY. 





“* How ill the scene that offers rest, 
And heart that cannot rest, agree.” 
If to externals e’er were given 
To sooth the breast by anguish riven, 
A balsam for the wounded heart, 
This tranquil scene might well impart; 
But nature’s face, however fair, 
is veiled in clouds, if grief be there. 


Yon azure sky that smiles above, 

The music of the leafy grove; 

These woods that sighing meet the breeze, 
And murmurings low of summer seas; 

A paradise might form below, 

Were not the heart devote to woe. 





































CowPER. 


But, oh! when Peace, seraphic guest, 
Forsakes her once-acknowledged rest ; 
When far away she wings her flight, 

And shrouds her in a veil of night; 

Ah! then the scene, though heavenly fair, 
A desert scowls, forlorn and bare. 


But where she dwells, and meek Content, 
Though to a mud-walled cottage lent, 
There Eden blooms, and all is fair, 

And Poverty assumes an air 

So joyous, it might envied be 

By him of proudest pedigree. 


For what avails, or regal state, 

Or all that pomp entitles great? 
What all the splendours of a throne, 
If peace of mind be there unknown? 
No more of courts let poets sing, 
Thrice happy slave, unhappy king! 


Give but to me a hut obscure, 
How mean I care not, or how poor; 
Grant but within that lone retreat 
May Peace and fair Contentment meet ; 
My inmates these, and dear would be, 
The vale of lowliest poverty. 
Liverpool. G. 











THE HORSE CHESNUT. 
—— 

An Eton stripling, training for the law, 
A dunce at syntax, but a dab at taw, 
@ne summer time laid by upon the shelf 
His cap and gown, and store of learned pelf, 
With all the ancient bards of Greece and Rome, 
To spend a fortnight at his uncle’s home. 
Arrived, and passed the usual—How d’ye do's, 
Inquired, too, of old friends and college news. 
« Well, Tom—the road—what saw ye worth discerning, 
Or how goes study, what is it you’re learning ?” 
«Oh, logic,-Str, but not the shallow rules 
Of Locke and Bacon, antiquated fools; 
*Tis wits’ and wranglers’ logic, thus d’ye see, 
J'll prove at once, as plain as A, B, C, 
That an eel pie’s a pigeon; to deny it, 
Would be to say, black’s white; come, let us try it: 
An eel pie is a pie of fish.” “ Agreed.” 
‘A fish pie may bea jack pie.” “ Well, proceed.” 





A jack pie is a john pie, and ’tis done; 

For every john pie must be a pie john (pigeon).” 

“ Bravo,” Sir Peter cries, ‘« Logic for ever; 

That beats my grandmother—and she was clever. 

But, stay my boy, for since it would be hard 

That wit and learning should have no reward, 

To-morrow, for a stroll, the park we'll cross, 

And there I'll give you,” What?” ‘<a chesnut horse.” 

** A horse,” quoth Tom, ‘bloud, pedigree, and paces, 

Oh, what a dash I'll cut at Epsom races !” 

To bed he went, and wept for downright sorrow 

To think the night should pass before the morrow, 

Dreamed of his boots, and gpurs and leather breeches, 

And hunting whips, and leaping bars and ditches: 

Awoke, and rose an hour before the lark, 

Dragged his old uncle fasting through the park, 

To find out something like a chesnut horse. 

But no such beast could eager Tommy see. 

At length Sir Peter stopt beneath a tree; 

He took a bough, then shook it, and down fell 

A fine horse chesnut in his prickly shell : 

“< There, Tom, take that.” ‘‘ Well, Sir, and what beside?” 

“¢ Why, since you're booted, straddle it, and ride.” 

“* Ride what? a chesnut.” ‘Aye, come get acruss. 

I tell you, Tom, this chesnut is a horse, 

And all the horse you'll get; for I can show, 

As clear as sunshine, it is really so: 

Not by the musty fusty worn out rules 

Of Locke and Bacon—addle-headed fools ; 

For since you've prov'd me, as I don’t deny, 

That every pie john must be a john pie; 

What follows then, is as a thing of course, 

That a horse chesnut is a chesnut horse ?” 
Salford. J.W.S. 

LATER, 


TO MONSIEUR ALEXANDRE. 
[Prom the Belfast News-Letter of October 19, 1824.) 


Thou Proteus of France, thou miraculous man, 
Prithee say who thou art, and develop the plan 

By which thou transformest the GREAT ALEXANDER 
Toa plane and a saw and a pig and a gander, 

A drake and a turkey, a cat anda dog, 

A flirt at her toilet for marriage agog, 

An alderman gouty, a vexed baby crying, 

A gafrulus wife, and an omelet frying. 


Where keep’st thou thy secret? step forth and unlock it. 
Dost thou carry the Echoes about in thy pocket? 

Is your body composed of mere sounds, my good friend, 
Which come when you call them, and go where you send? 


Such a squalling of cats, such a growling of dogs, 
Such a wailing of infants and grunting of hogs, 

Such conjugal lectures and lessons of love, 

Such voices below and such voices above, 

Are enough, in good sooth, to make simple folks stare, 
And mistake you for Lucifer, prince of the air. 


Some demon musician, hid snug in a nook, 

Of yon clown’s trembling viscera, singing Malbrook, 
Must surely have taught you so aptly to tune, 
Your nose, a guitar—and your chin, a bassoon. 
You lengthen your face and elongate your skull, 
Then make them as round as the moon at the full, 
Next spare as a billhook and keen as a razor, 

Then broad as the visage of Maximin Ceesar. 


When you stretched up your neck with the grace of a swan, 
We stared in amazement.—Ho! presto! ’twas gone! 

And your head, to your chest, got a marvellous fall, 

Where it stuck, like a bust, in the niche of a wall. 


What invisible genius or sylphoid or gnome, 

Still follows your footsteps wherever you roam, 
And changes your costume as quick as you please, 
And graces your form with such spirit and ease, 
And fills you with voices that thunder around, 
From your vocal interior, that storehouse of sound? 


Perhaps thou’rt fiend Legion of tongues the Grand Master, 
With the builders of Babe) shut up in his gaster ! 

No! no! for thy heart is so gentile and kind, 

So vivid thy fancy, so feeling thy mind, 

Thy smile is so playful, thine eye is so bright, 

If a spirit thou art—'tis a spirit of light. 


News-Letter office, Oct. 16, 1824. JaMEs STUART. 


TO A SKITTISH YOUNG WIDOW. 
—_. 
Take advice, my dear lady, your flirting suspend, 
And’ banish all volatile chat; 
For, if you: persist, your silly efforts will end, 
In not me—but a flat. 


Bachelors'-hall, 





PETRUCHIO. 





Che Beauties of CiHess. 


** Ludimus effigicm belli” ....ssee.00e. WIDAs 





SOLUTIONS TO GAME LXV. 
SOLUTION l8T. 

1 w. Castle ......B 4 ; 

b. King.........C 3 

2 w. Castle ......G 4 
b. King... 
3 w. King 
b. King.........E 3 
4 w. King........F 6 
b. King.........F 3 
5 w. nn KF 
(a) b. King.........E 3 
6 w. Castle ......F 4 
b. King.........D3 


eC 3 









a 


--l-rele|~)-) 
POkOnea 


C4 SOLUTION 2p. 








(6) b. King...4.....A Secooee OF BD. Kinge......sccsccovseseeeB 2 
12 w. King........D4 12 w. King. D4 
(c) b. King... B (fb. King.ssereeereenreeenB 1 
13 w. King... 13 w. King C3 
(d) b. King... (g) be King Cc 





14 w. Castle 


(e) b. King......3.. . King .........B 1 or D 





1 
14 w. Castle any where in line 4 
1 







15 w. Castle ......C 2 (h) 15 w. Castle .........E 4 or A 4 
b. King. ......A Jo KINZ se.cccessceseveeseeeel 1 
16 w. King. 16 w. Castle ......E 1 or A 1 
b. King. Mare. 


17 w. King.... nee 
b. King......... 
18 w. Castle a oe Mare. 


(a) If the black king moved to F 2 or E 2, the white king 
would move to E 4, in order to prevent him from returning 
to any square in line 3. 

(b) If the black king moved to A 2, the white castle would 
7 to B 4, to prevent him from returning to any square in 

ine B. 

(c) If the black king moved to A 2, the white castle would 
move to B 4, and, in the following move, the white king to 
C3. If the black king moved to B 2, the white castle would 
a" toC 3, and, in the following move, the white king to 

(d) If the black king moves to A 2 or A 3, the white king 
moves tu C 2. 

(e) If the black king moves to A 2--or ....+++++-Al 

15 w. King--C2 15w. King--C2 





b. King--Al b. King--A2 
16 w. Castle,A3 16 w. Castle, B3 
b. King--Al 


17 w. Castle, A 3}4 Mate. 

(f) If the black king moves to B 3, the white plays as at 
move 13.of solution Ist. If the black king moves to A 1, A 2, 
or A 3, the white king moves to C 3. 

(g) If the black king moves to A ] or A 2, the white king 
moves to C 2. 

(k) If the king is at D1, the castle moves to E 4; if the 
king is at B 1, the castle moves to A 4. 








LIVERPOOL AND LEEDS. CHESS MATCH. 
—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—Being one of the numerous readers of your Tues- 
day’s publication, and having derived much pleasure from 
studying the beautiful positions that you weekly favour us 
with on the chess board, I have taken the liberty of ine 
clesing you all the moves that have been made by the 
amateur chess players of Leeds and Liverpool, in a game 





that has been for some time playing between the respective 
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parties, and which has been determined in favour of the 
former. . 
It was expected that the rubber, and not the game, 
would have decided which of the parties were the most 
skilful players; but, on the Liverpool amateurs challeng- 
ing their opponents for a second game, they received an 
insulting letter, declining the challenge, assigning, as their 
reason, that, ‘‘ unless a game is well contested there is 
no pleasure in playing; and we think another would be 
uninteresting to us.” The modesty of the Leeds ama- 
teurs is not less conspicuous in this instance than it was 
when they ventured to praise themselves in the London 
Courier of the 9th Sept. last ; and the ** laurels of victory” 
that they then seemed to be preparing themselves to wear 
they are now by no means inclined to risk on the decision 
of asecond game. No doubt they act wisely; perhaps 
they may call it honourable, too. In conclusion, having 
seen the letter in which the Leeds amateurs decline ac- 
cepting the challenge, I should advise, that, whenever 
they have occasion again to hold a correspondence, they 

would appoint a gentleman to conduct it. 
I am yours, &c. 


X. Y. Z. 
Black. 


























EAaRLiER HOURS OF CLosinG SHOPs.—On Monday 
evening se’nnight the assistants of the grocers, tea-dealers, 
provision-dealers, in this town, met at the Castle Inn, and 
to receive the report of their committee, and to wind up 
their accounts. They even pleased to pass an unanimous 
vote of thanks to us, for the services they conceive their 
cause has derived from our co-operation. They also have 
left two pounds, the residue of their subscription, at our 
disposal ; and it appears to us that there cannot be a more 
suitable institution for its appropriation than the Me- 
chanics and Apprentices’ Library, which affords rational 
amusement ar instruction to many of the shop-men, 
who will now have somewhat more leisure for reading 
than they have heretofore had. We take this opportunity 
of returning our thanks for a similar compliment paid us 
some time ago by the assistants of the haberdashers and 
linen-drapers, whose vote of thanks should have been in- 
serted here, had it not been somewhat too personally 
complimentary. We have received a variety of letters on 
this subject from young men engaged as apprentices or 
shopmen to hair-dressers and others, complaining, very 
justly, of the same evil from which other shopmen have 
Just experienced at least a temporary respite. —Mercury. 


The Wousewife. 

aiwet love one Soother as cousins ty blood” 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 

Or farewell thyhusbandry, do what thou can.” 

CHOLERA MORBUS. 

As this dreadful, and often fatal disorder is at present 
unusually prevalent, we insert here, from the Globe and 
Traveller, the following paragraph, without professing to 
know any thing of its accuracy :—~‘* Upon the first appear- 
ance of Cholera Morbus take two or three half pints of 
water as hot as it can be swallowed. In about a quarter 
of an hour after take from 10 to 20 drops, according to the 
violence of the disorder, of laudanum, dropped into any 
absorbent mixture, or, if that cannot be obtained, dropped 
into some plain water, and on the following day take a 
dose of castor oil. Should the first dose of laudanum prove 
ineffectual, another may be taken within an hour after.” 
Cure for Scalds or Burns.—Apply to the part affected, 
from time to time, a piece of linen, soaked in a mixture 
of powdered chalk and the white of egg, and the pain 
will speedily be removed.—Glasgow Mechanics’ Maga- 

















To Extract Grease-spots from Linen.—The following 
method is not generally known, and is certainly the most 
simple, and (we speak from experience) the best we ever 
met with:—Take magnesia in the dump—wet it, and mb 
the grease-spots well with it; in a little time brush it off, 
when no stain or appearance of grease will be left.— 
Housekeeper’s Magazine. 


JsBiscellanics. 


Affection and Resolution.—The father of the celebrated 
Thomas a Becket was an Englishman of London, who 
followed the fortunes of the Norman Crusaders, and was 
taken prisoner and made a slave by the Saracens. ‘‘ Un- 
fortunate and cae as he was, he gained what the Nor- 
man chiefs, in all their glory, rarely gained in England, 
the love of a woman of the country. This woman was no 
other than the daughter of the Chief to whom Gilbert was 
By her assistance he made his escape, and re- 
assed the sea: but his deliverer, unable to live without 
im, forsook her father’s house to go in search of him. 
She knew but two words intelligible to the inhabitants of 
the West,—-London and Gilbert. By the aid of the former 
she embarked fer ye ong in a vessel carrying traders and 
pilgrims; by that of the latter, running from street to 
street repeating ‘* Gilbert! Gilbert!” to the astonished 
crowd that gathered round her, she found the man whom 
she loved. Gilbert a Becket, after taking the advice of | p' 
acant 








several Bishops on this miraculous incident, had his mis- | Vv: 
» changing her Saracen name to Matilda, 





and married her. The my oman of this marriage made 
it much talked of, and it became the subject of several | h 
romances, two of which, still extant (in Jamieson’s 








8 Pawn 8 Pawn..--eceseses F5 
9 Pawn @ Knight .......... F6 
10 Knight 10 King «+-+-.seeees E6 
11 Knight ....+...+... G5} 11 King «.-+..+- ees Uy f 
12 Queen:+..cseeeeeeee c2 12 Queen.+..-see.eee C7 
18 Bishop ...... Sweaee D2 13 King «.---+.eee 
14 King Castles to the right. 14 Bishop «-........ 
15 Pawn o--ceseecreees G3 15 Pawn.:..... 
16 Pawn....... 
17 King -... 
18 Pawn. crccsseee 
19 Queen.... 
20 Bishop 
21 Knight .. 
22 Queen-oerseseeses : 
23 Castle.... zine. 
24 Castle............ 
25 Queen:.... 
26 Castle... 
27 King «-++.--.eeee 
28 Bishop .......... 
29 Bishop --....+... 
BW Castle..--csseeseeee H8 30 Bishop eoccccccee F3 
31 Castle. Oeccccece H6 Bl Queen. +ssssccceee A4 
B32 Queen.+---seeersees cl 32 Queen «+... eeeee D1 Pe 
BS Queen..+) vereeeess D1 33 Bishop ......++.. Dil 
34 Paw «-seeeseeenees E4 34 Pawn from F 5 to E 4 
35 Bishop ...... sevens Gs 35 Bishop ........+. E7 
36 King «-+-.eeeeeeee Fl 36 King «+-.+...e.. F7Z 
37 Bishop .+.......6+. D2 37 PaWwn..-csceseees D4 
38 Pawn 38 Bishop «++-.eseee C5 
39 Pawn 39 Pawn ....s.seeeee E3 
40 Pawn 40 Pawn..-.sssecees E3 
41) .Bishop 41 Bishop «......... E3 
42 Castle 42 Bishop .«......-.. F3 2 
43 Castle 43 Pawn. +++..seeees E4 | “Ptive. 
44 Castle 44 Knight .-........- D5 
45 Castle 45 King ----+eseeeee E6 
46 Pawn see 46 Bishop -- --Dil 
47 Castle......+.- eoee Bl 47 Bishop Cocccccnes C2 
White gives up the game. 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.} tress baptiz 
Berometer thermo-| fhermo-| xtreme State of Kemarks 
at meter8 | meter during the Wind at 
noon morning | noon. Night. | at noon. noon. 
J 
$8 30 14) 54 0] 60 20! 49 O| S.E. |Fair. 
29 18| 53 20; 61 O/} 48 O| E.S.E. |Fair. 
P 29 76| 50 20; 57 0} 47 O| S.E. |Fair. 
1 | 29 58/| 54 0} 62 0; 49 O| E.S.E. Cloudy. 
2 {29 36) 53 0} 63 20) 47 O| S.E. |Fair. 
3 {29 48! 60 26| 63 20} 55 20| E.S.E. |Rain. 
4|29 46| 61 0} 62 0} 53 0O| W.S.W.)Fair. 











popular Songs) contain very affecting details. In the year 
1119, Gilbert and Matilda had a son, who was called 
Thomas Becket, according to the mode of double names 
introduced into England by the Normans. Such was the 
romantic origin of a man destined to run an almost ro- 


small man, and had an itchin 


SIR WALTER SCOTT—BLARNEY. 

An article has appeared in most of the papers, wonder- 
ing at Sir Walter’s not visiting certain parts of the south 
of Ireland. But his stay was limited, and having seen 
Killarney, the principal lion of that part of the world, 
he had devoted as much time to the visit as he could spare. 
The writer of that article is indeed very correct in his 
eulogium on the beauty of the harbour of Cork, and the 
magnificent scenery of the Blackwater, graced as it is by 
so many recollections of Spencer and Raleigh; but he has 
not done justice to Blarney, the only spot in the vicinage 
of Cork visited by Sir Walter. It is a fine baronial castle, 
founded by one of the Mac Carthys, and at present in the 

ssession of G. C. Jeffereys, Esq. nephew of the cele- 

rated Irish Chancellor, Lord Clare. Until two or three 
years ago it was inhabited, but the habitable part is now 
dismantled. It contained some good pictures—one of 
which, a fine whole length of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
was given by that Prince to an ancestor of Mr. Jeffereys, 
for various acts of gallantry in his service, particularly at 
the famous battle of Narva. The Scenery around is hand- 
some and picturesque. 

But what attracted Sir Walter was of course none of 
these circumstances. Blarney has, somehow, obtained a 
whimsical celebrity in the jocular world. One of the stones 
of the battlement is shaken somewhat from its place, and 
bound in by an iron fastening. It is said that it was 
shattered by a cannon shot directed against it by Oliver 
Cromwell in his invasion of Ireland, when it resisted him. 
Any person who kisses this stone is supposed to acquire a 
privilege of using that peculiar kind of flattering eloquence, 
called after the place—Blarncy. It is difficult to say how 
the word has got into our slang dialect, but it has done so 
most effectually. Strange to say, it was the only English 
word known to his Majesty of Abyssinia, who used it 
very frequently, as may be seen by Sa/t’s Travels. The 
late Mr. R. A. Milliken, wrote the very droll song in 
praise of the Groves of Blarney, which has made its way 
into the Theatres with great applause, and~is familiar to 
every one. ‘This song is a great favourite in Edinburgh ; 
and it is not to be wondered that a man who has so ‘keen 
a sense of the ludicrous as Sir Walter Scott, should feel a 
wish to see those much-sung glades, the beauties of which 
he had so often heard described with such facetious 
minuteness, as soon as he discovered that he was within 
three miles of them, as he was when in Cork.—Southern 
Reporter. 





Garrick, one day dining with a large company, soon 
after dinner left the room, and it was supposed had left 
the house; but one of the party, on going into the area to 
seek him, found Mr. Garrick, who had been there some 
time, fully occupied in amusing a negro boy, who was a 
servant in the family, by mimicking the manner and noise 
of a turkey-cock, which diverted the boy to such a degree 
that he was convulsed with laughter, and only able now 
and then to utter, ** Oh, Massa Garrick! you will kill 
me, Massa Garrick.” 





Says a judge in court of law, ‘* Keep silence there! It 
is very strange one cannot have silence! Here have we 
been deciding God knows how many causes, and have not 
heard one of them.” 





Sir W. Curtis’s Newest.— A Clergyman, who was lately 


dining with the worthy Baronet at Ramsgate, having hap- 
pen ndebted 

Providence for the good things of this world ;” Sir William 
replied, impromntu, swallowing a delicious morsel of green 
turtle fat at the same time, ‘* Yes! 
we get fine turtle from that island !” 


to hit on the new idea, that ‘‘ we are indebted to 


Heaven be praised, 





The following advertisement lately appeared in the 


journal of Mons:—Wanted, a Fille de Compagnie, of the 
age of 45, to drive a cabriolet by the side of an old bache- 
lor. Apply to Mr. Chalon, poste restante, Brussels. 


Porson versus Dr. Jowett.—Dr. Jowett, who was a 
for the rus in urbe, was 
ermitted by the head of his college to cultivate a strip of 
und. This gave rise to some jeux d’ esprit 


among the wags of the university, which mduced him to 
alter it into a plot of gravel. This being shown to Porson, 


e burst forth with the following 
EXTEMPORANEOUS LINES. 
A little garden litile Jowett made, 
And fenced it with a little pallisade; 
Because this garden made a Uittle talk, 
He changed it to a /ittle gravel walk ; 
And now, if more you'd know of Uitle Jowett, 





mantic career.”—Thierry’s IZistory of the Conquest of 





England by the Normans. 





A little time will in a tile show it. 
Facetie Cantabrigienses. 
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ROSE D’AMOUR ET DE BONHEUR. 


ROMANCE. 


COMPOSED, WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, BY E. DEVIN, PROFESSOR OF SINGING AND SPANISH GUITAR, 


OF LIVERPOOL. 


THE WORDS BY THE COUNT DE LA GARDE DE MESSENCE. 
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Combien elle est belle, ma rose ! 
Que son parfum est inspirant ! 
Tout plait et charme dans ma rose, 

On s’enivre en la respirant. 
Je sais bien que bouton de rose 
Promet un espoir enchanteur ; 


Cependant j’aime mieux ma 
Trésor d’amour et de bon 


- 8, Comme la Rei - - ne 


Ou - bli - = - ait le 





rose, 
heur. 


Fille 





prin - - tems. A -na - cré - - on, — chan- 


Elle n’est pas vaine, ma rose, 


De ses attraits eblouissants ; 


Kt l’on voit la plus belle rose 


Simple comme la fleur des champs. 
u Ciel, charmante rose, 
En te fixant prés de mon ceur, 


Sois, pour moi seul, toujours la rose, 


Trésor d’amour et de bonheur. 








Scientific Records. 

[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medica] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents;— 
to be continued in aseries through the Volume. ] 


THE LIVING SKELETON. 
—_ 

As this extraordinary human phenomenon is now the 
subject of public exhibiton in Liverpool, we cannot select 
a more suitable occasion than the present, to give a place 
in our journal to the following article, by Mr. Boyle, the 
author of ‘‘ A Treatise on Moxa,” ‘On the Epidemic 
Cholera of India,” ** On Syphilis,” &c. &c. 

















(From the Medical and Physical Journal.) 












**To those unused to visit the bedside of disease and 
death, the Living Skeleton, as he is called, exhibits a 
most extraordinary and pitiable appearance; but, to the 
physician or surgeon, the most remarkable peculiarities 
are the great depression of the sternum, and the singular 
disproportion in the comparative size of the muscles. 

**Qn looking at the face nothing particular is observ- 
able; it merely presents the aspect of one who had lived 
sedentary life—an appearance which is strengthened by 
high cheek-bones, and a dark complexion. It is the con- 
trast, then, between this and other parts of the body that 













fore-arms. 
thighs, are very indistinct; from which it will appear, 


muscles, at alternate spaces only, suffer from emaciation 
in a great degree; as, for example, the muscles of the 


face, neck, and shoulder-blades are well’ defined ; those of 


the trunk and arms are particularly small; those of the 
fore-arms and posterior part of the pelvis are comparatively 
large ; whilst those of the thighs, again, are weak, and 
those of the legs may be pronounced strong. 

‘* The sternum is concave, instead of being convex, and 
appears to press the thoracic viscera most at the upper 
part; a circumstance which, in some measure, accounts 
for the action of the heart and lungs being perceptible 
beneath their natural situation in the chest. The abdo- 
men has a strange bag-like appearance, as might be ex- 
pected, from relaxation and want of power in its muscles. 
The state of the pulse, tongue, and skin, as well as the 
appearance of the eyes, are indicative of as good health as 
could possibly be expected, considering the necessarily 
debilitated state of the system. 





presents a deviation from the ordinary course, can serve 
only for the gratification of a vague curiosity, unless ate | 
tention be directed to the causes of those peculiarities 

which render him remarkable: then only does he become 

a subject of rational and useful inquiry. It is with a view 
to such an inquiry that I offer the following suggestions ; 
and if, as I conjecture, art shall be found to have been 
conjoined with nature in producing the extraordinary re- 
sults which engage public attention, those results would 
certainly not be rendered less interesting by the inquiry. 





excites curiosity, and to which my attention was drawn 
during the few minutes allotted to spectators. 

** The muscles of the neck, and those which elevate the 
‘capulee, are powerful; those of the posterior part of the 
pelvis, as also the fore-arms and legs, are not very small, 
id are particularly firm. The gastrocnemius of the right 









‘* That extrinsic measures are frequently practised upon 
the human frame, for interested purposes, might be proved 
by numberless cases; but, as most medical men are more 
or less acquainted with these circumstances, it may be suf- 
ficient to advest’to-¢he- numerous stiff joints and wasted 
limbs exhibited jn time of war, by soldiers and sailors de- 








g isof moderate size. The humoral bones are certainly 











sirous of quitting the public service ; by itinerant mendi- 


smaller than natural, and exhibit but slight traces of 
muscle, barely sufficient to give a feeble motion to the 
The muscles of the trunk, and those of the 


whether the work of nature or of art, that certain sets of 


‘The ‘ Living Skeleton,’ like any other subject which | but the fact is not so, as is every day prov 


cants at all periods, in order to extort charity ; and by the 
Indian fanatic, for the less wise purpose of gaining caste. 

** The malformation of the chest, I admit, must have 
been either congenital, or the result of an accident during 
infancy ; but that such irregularity of the muscles, as is 
manifested in this extraordinary being, is a mere frolic of 
nature, or altogether the result of disease or accident, ap- 
pears inconsistent with experience and physiological in- * 
ference; although some of them may have existed and 
may have afforded encouragement for the practice of such , 
external measures as are capable of lessening the bulk and 
strength of the moving powers. 

*s The right side, over the region of the liver, bears 
marks of the application of numerous leeches; from which 
it may be inferred, that- there was active inflammation at 
some past period; and which, together with the mal- 
formation of the chest, would soon establish a state ta- 
vourable for the action of local pressure, and, consequent- 
ly, for the diminution of parts intended to be deprived of 
healthy action. 

*¢It may be said, in reply to this, that if we lessen the 
force of the circulation in the superior part of an extre- 
mity, the inferior portion must suffer in a greater degree ; 
by the result 
of operations for popliteal aneurism, and other cases re- 
quiring the security of large arterial trunks, whose vita- 
lity in the more distant parts is kept up by anastomosing 
branches. There is one more strong reason for supposing 
that the less perfect cevelopment of muscle upon alter. 
nate extremities mainly depends upon art,—namely, that 
the muscles at the extreme parts of the body are by far 
the most powerful ; a circumstance which is by no means 
likely to arise from natural causes, for, as any tyro in 
medicine must know, in debility and approaching “issolu- 
tion, it is the remote parts of the body that suffer first,” 
from deficiency of circulation and nervous energy. 

** I would only add, that the almost perfect growth of 
all the bones of the body is presumptive proof, at least, 
of an equal distribution of nutrition; and, consequently, 
vo A as performed her duty up to the period of man- 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 


—— 

To James Butler, of No. 64, Commercial-road, Surrey, 
for a method of making coffins for the effectual preven- 
tion of bodies being removed therefrom.—Dated 12th 
Aug. 1825.—2 months to enrol specification. 

To Joseph Alexander Taylor, of Great St. Helen’s, Lon- 
don, for a new polishing apparatus for household purposes. 
—13th Aug.—6 months. 

To Charles Downing, of Bideford, Devon, for improve- 
ments in fowling-pieces and other fire-arms.—15th Aug.— 
2 months. 

To Andrew Shoolbred, of Jermyn-street, St. James’s, 
tailor, for his improvements on, or a substitute for, back- 
stays, and braces to prevent relaxation of the muscles.— 
isth Aug.—6 months. 

George Henry Lyne, of John-street, Blackfriars-road, 
and Thomas Stainford, of Great Guilford-street, South- 
wark, engineers, for improvements in machinery for 
making bricks.—25th Aug.—6 months. 

To William Parr, of Union-place, City-road, for im- 
provements in the mode of propelling vessels. —27th Aug. 
—6 months. 

To John Bowler, of Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road, 
and Thomas Galon, of, the Strand, hat-manufacturers, 
for improvements in the construction or manufacture of 
hats.—-27th Aug.—6 months. : 

To Charles Mercy, of Edwards-buildings, Stoke New- 
ington, Middlesex, for improvements in propelling vessels. 
—8th Sept.—2 months, 

To William Jefferies, of London-street, Radcliffe-cross, 
Middlesex, brass-manufacturer, for his machine for im- 
pelling power without the aid of fire, water, or air.—15th 
Sept.—6 months. 

'o Jean Antoine Teissier, of Tottenham Court-road, 
Middlesex, for certain improvements, communicated from 
abroad, in steam-engines.—15th Sept.—6 months. 

To Cathcart Dempster, of Lawrence Poultney: hill, Lon- 
don, for his improved cordage.—15th Sept.—6 months. 

To George Holworthy Palmer, of the Royal Mint, 
civil engineer, for his new arrangement of machinery for 
propelling vessels through the water, to be effected by 
steam or any other power.—15th Sept —6 months. 

To Adam Eve, of Louth, Lincolnshire, carpet-manu- 
facturer, for certain improvements in manufacturing car- 
pets, communicated to him by William Augustus Prince, 
residing abroad, which he intends to denominate ‘* Prince’s 
patent union carpet.”—15th Sept.—6 months. 

To Isaiah Lukens, late of Philadelphia, but now of 
Adam-street, Adelphi, machinist, for a surgical instrument 
tor destroying the stone in the bladder without cutting, 
which he denominates ‘* Lithontriptor.”—15th Sept— 
6 months. 

To Sir Thomas Cochrane, Knt. (commonly called Lord 
Cochrane), of Tonbridge Wells, Kent, for a new method of 
propelling vessels and boats at sea.—15th Sept.—6 months. 

To Charles Jacomb, of Basinghall-street, London, wool- 
broker, for improvements in the construction of furnaces, 
stoves, grates, or fire-places.—15th Sept.—6 months. 








Correspondence. 
EDUCATION. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S:a—Within the last few days, a copy of the Ka- 
leiduscope has fallen into my hands, containing a very 
handsome notice of Hazelwood School. As you appear 
very much interested in the subject of education, let me 
beg your acceptance of a copy of a little work detailing 
the plans of the school at length. The second edition, 
which [ now send you, is very different from the first, 
(which may possibly have fallen into your hands,) as you 
will see on a moment's inspection. I wish also to draw 
your attention to the inclosed outline of a society for im- 
proving the science of education, of which Mr. Brougham 
is the’President, and in which we have the co-operation 
of many distinguished men.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, H. 








@UTLINE Of A PLAN FOR CARRYING INTO EFFECT 
THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
FUE ** SCIENCE OF EDUCATION.” 





Gar first object will naturally be to collect information, 
ani our second to diffuse what we have gained through the 
various classes of society in which it is likely to prove useful. 





It is not necessary, nor would it be possible, to enumerate, 
before we have had experience, all the topics on which in- 
formation should be sought. We may say generally, that we 
ought to take means to put ourselves in possession of what 
has been accomplished by public teachers, from the conduc- 
tor of the infant school up to the professor in the university. 
Neither should private instruction be lost sight of. Schools 
for adults also claim our.attention; and, if any thing has 
been done towards well-regulating the conduct of workmen 
in manufactories, labourers on farms, &c. with a view to 
their improvement, it should not be overlooked. 

The great branches of education, to which our attention 
must be directed, appear to be—first, subjects of instruction ; 
second, methods; third, instruments; fourth, the govern- 
ment of the pupil; and, fifth, cheapness. 

Ist. Subjects of Instruction——Of the subjects usually 
taught, some have an intrinsic, others only a conventional, 
importance; while of others the value is mixed. Without 
going into particulars, as to which we perhaps should not 
all agree, it is clear that the society would be well employed 
in estimating the comparative intrinsic value of the various 
studies followed in our schools and ccileges. and tl ing 
whatever weight its opinion may have into the scale of utility; 
also, in extending the list of those branches on which it is 
most desirable that society at large should be well informed. 
It may appear, on consideration, that professional instruction 
requires attention, even with respect to the lower classes. 
Fcr instance, an institution for the education of servants, 
wherein the employments of the scholars should be more 
directly adapted to fit them for their avocations in after-life, 
than is generally done at the schools from which those 
among servants, who have any education, are usually 
drawn, would be a most valuable establishment; and it will, 
therefore, fall within the scope of our undertaking to furnish 
those who may be desirous of forming such an institution 
with plans and directions for its conduct. 

2d. Methods of Instruction.—From the state of insulation 
in which teachers usually live, the inventions of one are 
conveyed very slowly to the others; and, in many instances, 
there is reason to believe, die with the inventor. We hope 
this soeiety may be the means of preserving and extending 
the benefits of every successful application of skill to this 
important branch of the science. By affording teachers a 
means of intercommunication, we hope also to stimulate 
them to make those advances in professional knowledge 
which we always find to result from a congregation of num- 
bers engaged in similar pursuits. The society will also pro- 
vide the enterprising teacher with a test for his improve- 
ments; and, when its decision is in his favour, it will furnish 
him with an authority, to which he may appeal, for the 
purpose of removing the objections of his employers. 

3d. Instruments of Education.—School-books are the most 
important instruments of education, and are very open to 
improvement. It will be a matter of serious consideration 
in what mode the exertions of the society may be most pro- 
fitably employed on this head: whether by engaging able 
men to produce works according to given plans, or by making 
better known to the public the merits of such as may appear 
worthy of distinction. Much improvement may also be made 
in the apparatus employed in teaching, even in those schools 
where attention has been paid to the subject. Whoever has 
witnessed the assistance, both to teacher and learner, fur- 
nished in the Bell and Lancaster systems, and in infant 
schools, by very simple apparatus, will easily perceive that 
much good is likely to result from extending its use through- 
out instruction generally. The arrangements of the build- 
ings, and the modes of warming and ventilating them, are 
objects of too much importance not to claim a share of the 
society’s attention, as they materially affect the facility with 
which the operations of a school may be carried on, and the 
comfort and health of the pupils secured. 

4th. Government of the Pupil—This is perhaps the most 
important branch to which the attention of the society can 
be directed. ‘The unnecessary restraint, the cruel and de- 
grading punishments, the ill-judged rewards, and, in short, 
the tyranny which has almost always accompanied every 
process of education, will require to be combatted by the 
most strenuous exertions, and with an ardour commensurate 
with the rooted prejudices by which alone such plans of 
government keep their ground in public opinion. 

5th. Cheapness.—Although this department has received 
agreater share of attention than most others, there is yet 
a wide field open for improvements. Some experiments have 
been made (and with success) to ascertain how far the exer- 
tions of even the younger pupils may be made to yield a 
profit, so as to lessen the burden of their maintenance and 
education. It seems very desirable that this method of pro- 
viding, or rather aiding, charitable funds should be pursued 
with care and diligence; because, judging from what has been 
done, it should seem that the plan not only extends the 
number to whom the advantages of education may be com- 
municated, but, with reference to their prospects in life, it 
furnishes them with a better education than they could 





obtain on any other system, however expensive. This plan 
offers facilities for a species of education to which we have 
before referred, namely, the employment of the pupil in the 
avocations by which he must gain his livelihood in after-life. 

The next consideration is by what means the society shall 
inform itself on these various heads. To ascertain matters 
of fact, we may perhaps appoint, from time to time, com- 
-mittees of inquiry, by which the supporters of rival systems 
may be invited to a cheap, speedy, and, we hope, impartial 
investigation of their claims to public favour. Principles 
may be discussed at the society’s meetings, and pupers may 
be received to be read before the body. The various transac- 
tions of the society may be published in the form of a 
periodical work, or inserted in the newspapers and magazines 
already established. Perhaps, considering that it will be our 
aim to give a permanent value to our papers, and that they 
are never likely to interest deeply the general reader, the 
most useful form in which they eould be offered to the public 
is one in which they would be unmixed with other matter, 
and easily preserved for reference and future consideration. 
Another method of disseminating the information which we 
may be able to collect is by lectures. A single individual, 
travelling from town to town, giving lectures, either on the 
sciences generally, or on such branches as the society may 
first point out, would excite the public attention to the sub- 
ject; and, if he were provided with models of apparatus, 
plans of buildings, sets of school-books, little codes of laws 
for schools, practical directions to the teachers, both for. go- 
vernment and instruction, &c. &c. he would be able to afford 
much valuable assistance to such teachers as are anxious for 
improvement, of which the number is very large. 

That such a comprehensive outline as that which is now 
offered to the committee cannot be filled up at once, is very 
evident. It has, however, been thought advisable to point 
out to the members the various directions in which they 
may exert themselves to forward the objects for which they 
have assembled. Possibly, in discussion, many of the sug- 
gestions here thrown out will be found to be erude or im- 
practicable: they are, however, only intended to furnish 
materials for the consideration of the committee, to the 
members of which they are respectfully offered. 











Mr. Putnam’s Readings —The admirers of correct and 
tasteful reading may have the opportunity, this evening, 
(Monday) of profiting by the masterly instructions of Mr. 
Putnam.—See adv. 


Miss Corric’s Concert.—Our readers are respectfully 
reminded that Miss Corrie’s concert is fixed for Friday, 
the 21st instant, and that the profits are to be appropriated 
to finishing the musical education of that young lady, 
whose parents are not in a situation to afford her that in- 
struction which is necessary for the full development of 
her talents.—See adv. 


Go Correspondents. 


Tue Rev. A. Wiuson’s Lecture aT THe LiveRPooL Me- 
CHANIcs’ SCHOOL oF ARTS.—Our readers will perceive by 
our preparatory note to the article from the John Bull, that 
we shall in our next give a place to some very spirited and 
sensible remarks made in the introduction of the Rev. A. 
Wilson’s first lecture at our School of Arts. 


Liverpoo. AND LeEps Cuess Matcu.—We have this week 
omitted our chess table, in order to admit the particulars of 
this game. 


SCOTLAND AND THE ScorcH.—Our correspondent Dr. Timothy 
Twist, does not appear to agree with Pope, that ‘‘ want of 
decency is want of sense,” or he would not have penned 
the paragraph in his last letter, which we have excluded. 
We beg to hint to him that personalities and national pe- 
culiarities may be caricatured. 


Moore’s Lire or SHERIDAN.—A correspondent, who sub. 
scribes 4 Reader, recommends for the Kaleidoscope some 
extracts from Mr. Thomas Moore’s Life of the late Mr. 
Sheridan, especially the account of his duel with Captain 
Matthews. We shall attend to his suggestion, although 
that extraordinary rencounter is pretty generally known. 
It may, however, be better reported by Mr. Moore than by 
any of his predecessor®—a point which we shall presently 
determine, as the narrative, which now lies before us, ia 
the first on the list for perusal. . 


LancasTErR Lions.—J. B.’s communication shall have a piace. 
We have further to acknowledge the letters of H. K. T.—J. C. 


Spiridione. 
The request of Grisilda Grubworm shall be attended to. 





























Printed, ublished, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 
K. Suita & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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